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COURAGE. 


On a hill overlooking a village called Thorburn, 
ived John Hurd and his family, which consisted of 
John Hurd himself, his daughter and two appren- 
tices, and a servant. 

John Hurd was a man of sixty-four years of age. 
His personal peculiarities were good-nature and 
self-indulgence. He had a great idea of good ex- 
ample, so he never drank to excess at home, but 
preferred doing so every evening at the “Three 
Ravens,” in the village. 

Jane Hurd was a fine young woman of nineteen, 
with large, dark eyes, thick, rich black hair, and 
crimson cheeks. Her mother had been dead for 
many years, and Jane ruled her father in the ca- 
pacity of houseKeeper as well as daughter. 

Joe Thorpe, the senior apprentice, was a tall, 
fne-limbed young man, the leader of the sports of 
Thorburn and its neighborhood, and one of the 
best swimmers and wrestlers in the county. He 
could just read and write, was a skilful workman 
at his trade, and as vain of his athletic accomplish- 
ments as a child of a new frock. 

Richard Hatton, the other apprentice, was a shy, 
sensitive lad, with a plain face, and a stooping, 
high-shouldered gait. His father had been a 
schoolmaster, and had taught him Greek, Latin, 
French, and geometry; and the boy, uniting two 
qualities rarely seen in company—quickness and 
patience—intuitively grasped, or quietly mastered, 
every science and language in his reach. But his 
father’s family was large, and he had to be appren- 
tied to a trade ; and his gentle nature, chastened 
and sweetened by early sacrifice, gave him courage 
to accept his fate without a murmur. There was 
one mouth less to feed at his father’s scanty board ; 
and he buckled to work bravely, and kept his mas- 
ter’s books, and calculated for him in such a man- 
ner, that Mr. Hurd quoted him at the “Three 
Ravens,” as “a fine scholar, with a headpiece like 
8 heart of oak !” 

The only other inhabitant of the cottage was the 
servant-maid Keziah, whose parentage and antece- 
dents were obscure. She had no personal knowl- 
edge or recollection of her father and mother, but 
spoke of the persons who had brought her up, gen- 
erally, as “they.” 

While they were boys and girls, Joe Thorpe, and 
Richard Hatton, and Jane Hurd had romped to- 
gether, thrown water at, and pelted each other with 
shavings ; and, though Richard soon tired of play, 
Joe and Jane would continue to the last moment. 
But of late years the games had ceased ; the boys 
had grown to be young men—the girl a woman. 
There was a silence by the hearth: the two lads 
were both in love with their master’s daughter, and 
Jane returned the love of one. 

Richard felt that he was not that one. Joe’s 
good looks, easy strength and village-lad renown 
had triumphed. Richard had guessed it would be | 
80, and looked on patiently and resignedly while 
the sweethearts whispered. 

Old Hurd, who possessed that exaggerated esti- 
mate of the advantages of learning common to un- 
educated men, saw what was going on, and scolded 
his daughter for not favoring “Dick.” 

“Na, then, am I to ha’ my tea to-day, or am I 
not?” said Mr. Hurd, one afternoon in spring. “I 
suppose you been up at th’ winder courting, stead 
? letting Joe mind his work !” 

“No, I haven’t, father,” said Jane, flushing, and 
trying to hide her confusion in the clatter of cups 
and saucers. 

“What fools young women are !” exclaimed the 
father, unbuttoning his gaiters; “to think o’ your 
taking up with that great fat-head Joe, when 
there’s Dick fit to eat his heart up for you !” 

Jane opened the tea-caddy, and, directing her re- 
mark to the silver scoop, said— 


make a carpenter !” was Mr. Hurd’s unanswerable 
argument. “Keziah, call the boys.” 

Now, Keziah was also a victim to the tender 
passion: she was in love with Joe or Richard—she 
did not know which. She was in the same state of 
uncertainty upon this point as she was with regard 
to her parentage; but she had often expressed a 
wish that, if her mistress married one of the boys, 
she might marry the other, if only for the sake of 
hearing herself asked in church. Having over- 
heard the conversation between the-carpenter and 
his daughter, she was not slow in conveying it to 
Joe. 

“And so, Joe,” she concluded, after having re- 
peated to him what she had heard, “depend upon’t 
you'll not wed Jane, for master is again’ you as flat 
as Pancakeday, Shrove Tuesday !” 

Keziah’s words fell upon Joe’s heart like molten 
lead ; that “turnip-faced Dick the scholar” should 
cut him out was gall to him. For some time he 
had been king in the village, and lorded it proudly ; 
this was his first check, and there was not one in 
the world to whom he would not sooner have 
yielded Jane than Richard. He resolved to have 
an explanation with the girl next day, and never to 
speak to the “sneaking book-worm” again ! 

Richard, who possessed the fatal feeling of sym- 
pathy with all around him, and knew what they 
were thinking as they spoke, saw that his fellow- 
workman was displeased with him, but knew not 
why. His quiet unconsciousness and easy coolness 
added fuel to the fire of Joe’s rage. When the 
mind is determined, opportunity is never wanting. 
| The next afternoon Joe was on his knees fixing the 
seat to a public-house settle; Richard, in passing 
to the other end of the workshop, tripped over his 
feet and stumbled. 

Joe rose, and, with a scarlet face and flashing 
eye, asked him what he meant by that? 

“Meant!” repeated Richard ; “I didn’t see your 





“I'm sure everybody thinks Joe a very nice 
young man.” 


“He's well enough,” replied the father, “for such | high, learned scholars never do! Do you ever 
& fool as he is; but Dick’s a clever fellow—Dick’s | mean anything? There’s one thing 1 know you 


*scholar. Joe’s a stout, strong, well-made joskin ; 
but he’s a proper silly-Billy—only fit for a soldier ; 
—only fit for a soldier!—and any fool is good 
€nough to take a life !” 


Joseph was a much better workman than Richard,” 
said Jane, scarlet with self 
“Any fool can make a carpenter—any fool can 





feet among the shavings, and I tripped over them. 
I meant nothing !” 
“J don’t suppose you did!” sneered Joe; “you 


| never mean ny 


“I see you are angry with me, Joe,” said Richard, 


patiently; “I don’t know what for. I—” 


“Don’t you?” interrupted Joe; “why, I should 
“Why, you said ouly yesterday, father, that have thought you ought to have known every- 


, thing !” 


| “You are out of sorts, Joe,” said Richard; “I 





WALLS OF ANCIENT CITIES. 


with him, but could not begin a conversation. 
When they returned to work, Richard, after a 
pause, spoke. 

“Joe,” said he, “will you lend me your plane ?” 

Joe found his plane, walked across the shop, and 
gave it to Richard, at the same time holding out 
his hand, which Richard shook. 

“I—I’m very sorry, Dick,” said sheepish Joe, 
whose repentance was as complete as his rage had 
been blind; “and I ask your pardon humbly.” 

Richard said, “Say no more about it; but let’s 
work to make up for lost time.” 

From that hour, Joe would have been Richard’s 
slave, if Richard would have let him. 

The same night, Mr. Hurd was led home from 
the “Three Ravens,” very ill. The doctor was 
summoned. The old man had been stricken by 
paralysis. 

Months passed. Jane tended her father with 
assiduous affection, but, though perfectly sensible, 
he was entirely helpless. The room in which he 
lay was at the back of the cottage; the casement 
in it looked on a canal. To watch the few lighters, 
laden with coal and bricks, and sometimes timber 
for the workshop, and to get Richard to read to him 
at night, were his only recreations. 

January came—snow was on the ground—ice 
floated on the canal—the trees were bare and 
forked, and the roof-tops white. The family in the 
cottage had been long in bed, Jane and Keziah 
much fatigued with the labor attendant upon wash- 
ing day. They intended to rise early to recom- 
mence their labors, and had left the fire beneath 
the copper burning. 

The London wagon passed the end of Close-lane 
twice a week at four o’clock in the morning. On 
gaining the hill, the wagoner perceived smoke ris- 
ing from the carpenter’s cottage. He stopped his 
“Leave my basket alone !” shouted Joe. [Rich-| horses, and ran down the lane. The cottage was 
ard, in his confusion, had taken up the tools be-;0n fire. He heard the pony plunging in the stable 
longing to Joe.] “If your father’s half a beggar,| under the workshop. He opened the gate, and 
that’s no reason you should be a thief!” | shouted an alarm. 








Richard turned ashy pale, and trembled in every | 


“Did you call me a thief?” he asked. 


limb. He was unused to any but kind words. | 


“What if I did?” cried Joe, advancing, and feel- | 
ing his heart grow more cruel as his anger was un- | 
reasonable. “You paltry, white-faced sneak, don’t | 


Joe and Richard were the first to hear him, 
Their window opened, and they dropped to the 
ground, Joe paralyzed with terror. 

“Tsaac!” said Richard to the wagoner, “run 
down to Thornton for help! We'll see to the 
girls!” 


you look at me in that way. I'll teach you to | “Tl take the pony,” said the wagoner. “Poor 
know your master! When you’ve got what I am/| thing! he’s kicking like mad. I ‘spect the smoke 
going to give you, tell me what’s Latin for knock | is getting to him. If he once sees the flames, he’ll 
down !” run smack into ’em—horses always does.” 

Saying which, he struck Richard in the face.| Isaac ran to the stable, blindfolded the pony with 
The poor lad fell upon the floor. A thousand fires | a sack, and galloped off, bare-backed, to Thorburn. 
seemed to blind his eyes, a thousand flames to sear | Richard placed a ladder beneath the window of the 
his heart. He rose quickly, and was about to re- | girls’ bedroom. The terrified faces of Jane and 
turn the blow. Joe stood on the defensive. Rich-| Keziah were seen above. Richard mounted, fol- 
ard saw his old friend’s face; he could not strike | lowed by Joe, who handed down Jane safely; but 
the lad he had known and loved so many years. | Keziah was seized with such a passion of fear that 
Cowardice had no place in Richard’s heart; but | she caught hold of a door, and shrieked out that 
there were nervousness and fear lest he might hurt she dare not and would not descend. Necessity 
his adversary. The struggle between rage and hasno law. Richard was compelled to seize her 
love lasted but a few seconds, and Richard, cover-| by main force, and almost throw her from the win- 
ing his bruised head with his hands, threw himself; dow. She was caught by Joe. Richard descended, 
upon the bench, and wept bitterly. and the four were once again in safety. 

Joe thoroughly ashamed of what he had done,| During this time the fire had made terrible pro- 
tried to resume his work; but his hands shook. gress. The wind was high; the cottage was old, 
He could dono more that day. When Richard | and built principally of wood. They heard the 
lifted up his head, he found he was alone. crash of falling glass, and the flames burst from the 
He opened one of the papered windows of the | front windows, and. lit up the snow-covered trees 
workshop, and, leaning his hot temples on his | and timber with a lurid glare. 

hands, looked out upon. the distant meadows, the, ‘My father—O my father!” shrieked Jane; “he 
cloistered houses, and a flock of sheep descending | cannot move ; he will be burnt to death in his bed! 
the dusty hill. Joe! Joe!” 

The summer air, laden with the scents of apple| Joe started, looked at the cottage, the entire 
and cherry blossom and distant fragrant hay, wafted | front of which was blazing, and faltered— 
to him the voices of Joe and Jane, who were walk-| “It—it’s all a-fire! I—” 
ing lovingly among the trees below. Jane seemed| “But you are brave, Joe. Poor father!” 
to be assuring her sweetheart of her constancy and! Joe hung his head. 
truth. He heard her say, “I never could; besides,| ‘O my father!—my poor father!” shrieked the 
Joe, you know how I despise a coward !” | girl, wringing her hands. 

The words burnt into Richard’s soul like a hot, Richard seized the ladder, and again placed it 
brand. He closed the window. His brow was near the window. He mounted, and was soon lost 
burning, but his eyes were dry as sand. He sighed in the smoke. 
deeply, and resumed his work. “They will die!” shrieked Jane. 

When they met over the tea-table, Joe would Joe stood transfixed with astonishment at the 
have given his right hand that he‘had never struck true courage of him he had thought a coward. 
the blow; but . pride, and ignorance of how toex-| Richard crossed the girls’ bedroom to the pas- 
press his sorrow, kept. the apology within his lips.| sage, and then opened the door of the old man’s 
Richard, with his odd mobility of feeling, knew and | chamber. The room was beginning to fill with 














| shall only irritate you by talking to you.” 








felt this. His old comrade wished to be friendsismoke. He found the old man sitting up in bed, 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








and rapping on the floor with the stick he always | blessed with children, and the Christian names of 
kept beside him. | the eldest urchin were Richard Hatton. 
“Dick! Dick, my boy! is it you? Is the house; Richard is now a white haired old man, and may 
a-fire? Where's Jane and the gal?” | be seen walking round the valley, supported by a 
Richard assured him of their safety, and opened | tall young man, who is reported to be a great 
the window that looked on to the canal. The! scholar, and to have gained some wonderful prizes | 
water had overflowed the narrow footpath, and it | at Cambridge, and whose name is Richard Hatton | 
was impossible to descend with the old man in his | Thorpe. , 
arms. He heard shouts in the village, and knew| It was the clergyman of the parish who told me 
that aid was at hand. At the same time, the! Richard’s story, and who, I remember, wound up 
crackling of the flaming wood beneath the floor | with this moral : : 
warned him that no time was to be lost. | The courage to face personal danger is a fine 
He bethought him of a window in the passage | thing, but the courage to face suffering and calam- 
which was exactly opposite a window in the work- | ity with a stout heart and enduring resignation is 
shop. Joe and Jane had courted there for many |a finer.” 
an hour. He ran into the passage, pursued by the | 








cries of the old man, and broke the window open. | 

The window in the workshop was shut—the heat | 
became intense—the smoke thickened. Richard | 
hesitated a moment. He lifted the door of the| 
bedroom off its hinges, and with it dashed in the 
workshop window, then placing the door on the sills 
of the two windows, formed a bridge between the 
cottage and the workshop; ran back to the bed- | 
room—the floor of which was already yielding to | 
the flames—seized the old man, and laid him on 
the bridge, across which he climbed into the work- 
shop. 

He saw that the stacks of timber had caught fire, 
and that all would shortly be consumed. He| 
reached the staircase, and descended—his helpless | 
burden in his arms—to the empty stable. As he| 
came from it the roof of the cottage fell in, and a} 
gust of smoke drove him back. He saw many 
half-dressed villagers already in the orchard, and 
heard Jane’s cries for help. The smoke cleared 
away, and he emerged from the stable-door. The 
flames glared on him, and the villagers shouted 
with joy when they saw him safe, with the old man 
in his arms. 

Joe took the old man from him. Richard was 
about to join them, when the pony—which, on re- 
turning, had been imperfectly tethered, and had 
slipped the bandage from its eyes—plunged, with | 
the fatal madness of animals, towards the flames. 
Its head struck Richard in the chest. He fell be- 
neath the blow. The pony rushed into the burning 
cottage, and, at the same moment, a stack of timber 
buried Richard on the spot where he had fallen. 

He was soon rescued by the villagers, who found 
him still living. The sufferers were conveyed to 
Thorburn. 

In a few months a new house and workshop rose 
on the same site, but the old man did not long re- 
tain possession of them. He sent for his lawyer, 
regulated his affairs, advised Jane to marry Richard, 
and was one morning found in his bed in an appar- 
ently placid sleep, from which he woke no more. 

Jane sorrowed for her loss, and resigned herself 
to obedience to her father’s wishes. She seldom 
spoke to Joe, but tried to anticipate all Richard’s 
wants and desires. The new house was a house of 
mourning. 

Joe bore his fate manfully, and tried to rid him- 
self of the heart-sickness of disappointed love. He 
would have left Thorburn but that the business was 
failing, and required his presence. Richard could | 
not work, and Joe stuck at the bench from morn | 
till night. 

But Richard himself, although a cripple for life, 
and scarcely able to leave his chair, ee serenely 
happy. He had proved his courage, and had done | 
his duty. He saw that Jane and Joe treated him, 
in every ye as master of the house; and the 
attentions of Keziah were boundless, not to say 
burdensome. 

It was the anniversary of the old man’s death. 
The inmates of the cottage were at table. Joe rose 
to return to his work, when Richard said— 

“Don’t go, Joe. I want to speak to you. 
is, I want to speak to Jane before you.” 

The eyes of Joe and Jane met involuntarily ; and 
Joe, with a heavy sigh, sat down again. 

Richard cleared his throat, and resumed— 

“It is now, Jane, just a year since your father 
died. You know the last wish he expressed was 
that, in spite of my misfortune, you should become 
my wife. He was so anxious on this point, that he 
got lawyer Grey — it in a letter; which letter 

got from lawyer Grey yesterday; and here it is. 
Shall I read it to you ?” 

Jane drew a long breath, and said there was no 
occasion ; of course she was ready to do her father’s 
bidding. 

“I know you are, Jane,” said Richard, with a 
pleased, animated look ; “I expected no less of you; 
but then, you see, here’s the difficulty—you'll 
marry me, but you'll love Joe!” 

The poor girl began to cry, and a pulse in Joe’s 
temple beat time like the pendulum of a clock. 

“Don’t cry, Jane!” continued Richard. “There’ll 
be no reason to cry, I promise you. You can’t dis- 
obey your father’s last wish, can you?” 

Poor Jane sobbed, “No!” 

Richard smiled, and went on—“*You must have 
me ?” he said. 

Jane sobbed out “Yes!” 

“But,” said Richard, “if I won't have you 2” 

Jane looked up amazed, and the pulse in Joe’s 
temple suddenly ceased beating. 

Richard, by the aid of his stick, rose from his 
chair. His wan eyes beamed with unusual bright- 
ness, and ever so faint a color glowed on his pale 
cheeks. 

“You didn’t think, Jane, that I would marry you 
against your will?” said he. “Your father never 
spoke to me about the match; the first I heard of 
it was from the lawyer. You couldn’t be hap 
with me—you can with Joe—so J break off th 
match, and—now—you—can marry Joe—and God | 
bless you both!” 


He sank back in the chair. 











That 





to control the sob that rose to his throat. Keziah, 


Y| ture to narrate it, especially as it is a remarkable 
©| apropos to the present time. 


Jane’s arms were | —is Lindsay in?” inquired t 
round his neck. Joe grasped his hand, and tried | in-the-rough. 


THE FAMILY. 





WALLS OF ANCIENT CITIES. 


In ancient times every city and town of any im- 
portance was surrounded by a wall. This was to 
guard against the approach of an enemy. 

These walls were often of great height, some of 
them not far from one hundred and fifty feet, and 
possibly in some places even higher than this. 
Every one has heard of the walls of Troy, of Jeru- 
salem and Babylon. The walls of Troy enabled its 
inhabitants to defy the power of an invading army 
during a seven years’ siege. 

The walls that encompassed Jerusalem were of 
such prodigious strength that the Roman legions 
under Titus quailed at the very sight of them, 
though composed of men of the most dauntless 
courage. 

The walls around Babylon, where Nebuchadnezzar 
once held his royal court, are said to have been 
three hundred feet high. They were built of brick, 
capped by strong towers, and surmounted by a deep 
ditch. 

The wall represented in the picture is probably a 
portion of the wall that surrounded Jerusalem, and 
is, in some respects, similar to that of most Eastern 
cities. 

AN OLD STORY, “WITH A MORAL.” 


After receiving the last unpleasing intelligence 
from Scotland, Bruce was lying one morning on 
his wretched bed, and deliberating with himself 
whether he had not better resign all thoughts of 
again attempting to make good his right to the 
Scottish crown, and dismissing his followers, trans- 
port himself and his brothers to the. Holy Land, 
and spend the rest of his life in fighting against the 
Saracens—by which he thought, perhaps, he might 
deserve the forgiveness of heaven for the great sin 
of atabbing Comyn in the church at Dumfries. 
But then, on the other hand, he thought it would 
be both criminal and cowardly to give up his at- 
tempts to restore freedom to Scotland, while there 
yet remained the least chance of his being successful 
in an undertaking, which, rightly considered, was 
much more his duty than to drive the infidels out 
of Palestine, though the superstition of his age 
might think otherwise. 

While he was divided betwixt these reflections, 
and doubtful of what he should do, Bruce was look- 
ing upward to the roof of the cabin in which he lay, 
and his eye was attracted by a spider, which, hang- 
ing at the end of a long thread of its own spinning, 
was endeavoring, as is the fashion of that creature, 
to swing itself from one beam in the roof to an- 
other, for the purpose of fixing the line on which it 
meant to stretch its web. The insect made the at- 
tempt again and again, without success; and at 
length Bruce counted that it had tried to carry its 
point six times, and been as often unable to do so. 
It came into his head that he had himself fought 
just six battles against the English and their allies, 
and that the poor, persevering spider was exactly 
in the same situation with himself, having made as 
many trials and been as often disappointed in what 
it aimed at. “Now,” thought Bruce, “as I have no 
means of knowing what is best to be done, I will 
be guided by the luck which shall attend this spider. 
If the insect shall make another effort to fix its 
thread, and shall be successful, I will venture a 
seventh time to try my fortune in Scotland ; but if 
the spider shall fail, I will go to the wars in Pales- 
tine, and never return to my native country more.” 

While Bruce was forming this resolution, the 
spider made another exertion with all the force it 
could muster, and fairly succeeded in fastening its 
thread to the beam which it had so often in vain at- 
tempted to reach. Bruce, seeing the success of the 
spider, resolved to try his own fortune ; and as he 
had never before gained a victory, so he never after- 
ward sustained any considerable or decisive check 
or defeat. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AS A CLERK. 

Men in high station often relish a good joke, 
even if told partially at their own expense ; and the 
following one is said to be quite current in England 
at present. “Bow-bell,” a correspondent of the 
Durham Advertiser, sends it to that paper : 

By-the-by, I heard, the other evening, a capital 
anecdote, in which Mr. Lindsay figures; and as 
the story has not yet appeared in print, I may ven- 








A brusque but 
wealthy ship-owner of Sunderland once entered the 
London office of Mr. ere on business. “Noo 

e Northern diamond- 


“Sir!” exclaimed the clerk to whom the inquiry 


who had overheard every word of the conversation | was addressed. 


through the keyhole, rushed into the room in a fit 
of hysterics, and waved a dishcloth standard fash- 
ion. 

Richard’s wishes were accomplished. Joe and 
Jane were married. 


“Weel, then, is Misther Lindsay in, see’st thou ?” 

“He will be in shortly,” said the clerk; “will 
ou wait ?” 

The Sunderland sbip-owner intimated he would 


a person was busily engaged in copying some sta-| cheer you up.” So saying, she took Pearl on her 
tistics. Our Sunderland friend paced the room| lap, and began to fondle it, and stroke its black 
several times, and, after a while, deliberately shiny coat. But every now and then a tear woulj 
walked to the table where the occupant of the, fall upon it. 

room was seated, and took careful note of the, One gets tired of everything after a time, even of 


| writer’s doing. Shortly the copier looked up in-| crying; and when Pearl, after purring for some 


quiringly, when the Northerner said, minutes in feline happiness, at last began to give 

“Thou writest a boony hand, thou dost.” unmistakable signs of growing sleepy, Johanne 
“I am glad you think so,” was the reply. left off crying any more, for fear of awakening 
“Ah, thou dost; thou macks thy figures weel ;| pussy. 

thou’rt just the chap I want.” She sat a long time in silent thought, gazing up 
“Indeed,” said the Londoner. ; at the ceiling, and building castles in the air. 
“Yes, indeed,” said Sunderland. “I’m amanof| The sun was already beginning to sink, and its 

few words ; noo, if thou’lt come over to canny Sun-| setting beams cast a bright, golden light on the 

derland, thou see’st, I'll gie thee a hoondred and | green trees in the square. Johanne could see from 

twenty punds a year—and that’s a plum thou} 


dosn’t meet with every day in thy life, 1 reckon—| 
noo then?” 

The Londoner thanked the admirer of his pen- 
manship most gracefully, and intimated that he 
would like to consult Mr. Lindsay upon the subject. 

“Ah, that’s reet,” said our honest friend, “that’s 
reet; all fair and above board with ; that’s 
reet,” and in walked Mr. Lindsay, who cordially 
greeted his Sunderland friend; after which the 
gentleman at the desk gravely rose and informed 
Mr. Lindsay of the handsome offer which had been 
made to him to enter the Sunderland ship-owner’s 
office. 

“Very well, sir,” said Mr. Lindsay, “I should be 
very sorry to standin your way. £120 is more than 
I can afford to pay you in the department in which 
you are at present placed; you will find my friend 
a good and kind master, and under the cir- 
cumstances, I think the sooner you know each 
other the better. Allow me, therefore, Mr. > 
to introduce to you the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, her Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 
Mr. Gladstone had been engaged in making a note 
of some shipping returns for his budget. The 
Sunderland ship-owner, you may be sure, was a 
little taken aback at first, but he soon recovered 
his self-possesgion, and enjoyed the joke quite as 
much as Mr. Gladstone. 

















SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





BIRTHDAY VERSES. 
FOR A LITTLE GIRL, AGED SEVEN YEARS. 


Seven years ago this very day, 
So I have heard dear mother say, 
A little babe beside her lay, 

A new-born babe. 


It could not stand, it could not walk, 
It searce could see, and could not talk, 
Nor eat, nor use a knife and fork ; 

° It had no teeth. 


From where it lay it could not rise; 

And yet it had two pretty eyes, 

Two hands, two feet of equal size, 
And two nice ears. 


It had a tongue, none could deny ; 
All in the house might hear its cry; 
That little helpless babe was I, 

Now seven years old. 


God made me—I to God belong ; 
He keeps me safe, and makes me strong; 
Not to love Him, that would be wrong; 
He asks my love. 
Father in heaven, teach me to know 
And love and serve Thee here below ; 
Then up to glory may I go, 
With Thee to dwell, 


> 





LITTLE JOHANNE. 


About two or three-and-thirty years ago, an old 
widow, who went by the name of Sarah, lived in 
one of the widows’ alms-houses in Stockholm. 
She was an extremely ill-tempered and passionate 
woman. Her sole companion was a little orphan 
girl, who had been entrusted to her care. The 
widow used to be absent from home nearly the 
whole day, selling hair-plaits (for which the 
Swedes are famous) in order to gain a livelihood. 
On such occasions she would lock the door careful- 
ly after her, so that little Johanne was kept a close 
prisoner, and not unfrequently forgot (?) to leave 
any food in the house; consequently the little girl 
would be well-nigh famished before her guardian’s 
return home in the evening. 

Johanne was not what would be called pretty, 
but she had large, expressive eyes, and an intel- 
lectual cast of features, She was extremely clever 
at plaiting, and proved of no small service to old 
Sarah. 

It was a dismal time for the poor child, to be 
left alone all day, and often without a bit of vic- 
tuals in the house; and when the old woman re- 
turned home at night, and had not been successful | 
in disposing of her goods, poor Johanne had to go 
supperless to bed, thinking herself lucky if she es- 
caped a beating. 

One fine day in the middle of May little Johan- | 





ne was sitting alone, as usual, at her work. Hun-| 
ger, which is always bitter, and especially to a child 
of six years old, pressed heavily upon her. As 
there was nothing in the house to eat, she tried to 
forget it, by setting more diligently than ever to 
work. But she felt so very lonely and sad! The 
big, scalding tears began to well up into her eyes, 
so that she could scarcely see to plait. She strug- 
gled long against them ; but all in vain. 

One by one, in quick succession, they coursed 
down her cheeks, and the little girl sobbed aloud. 
“There is no one who loves me—no one to speak 
a kind word to me,” she said aloud. 

But the pitcher which is emptied unseen by man 
does not escape the notice of One, who ever mix- 
es some sweetness in the bitterest draught. It 
was so in this case. 

Old Sarah had a cat, called Pearl. When Jo- 
hanne’s grief was at its height, she happened to 
cast her eyes on Pearl, who was sitting the 
stove, as hungry as she was herself. 
You are as unhappy as I am,” she said to it. “If 


| Saviour by being wicked? I 


where she was sitting the carriages of the qualit 
rolling along towards the park, and the fine ladies 
and gentlemen promenading backwards and for. 
wards to enjoy the mild spring breeze. 

She would have liked to have gone closer to the 
window, but was afraid of moving, on Pearl’s ag. 
count. At length pussy awoke, and then she got 
up from the seat, and threw the window wide open, 
O, how nice and fresh everything smelt! and it 
cooled her tear-stained cheeks. The sparrows, too 
were twittering so gaily and merrily on the branch. 
es, and she could hear a thrush singing some little 
distance off. A feeling of joy was awakened in her 
little heart—a feeling often experienced in child. 
hood, and the memory of which never quite fades 
away in after life. 

It seemed as if a good angel had entered at the 
open window. 

With Pearl pressed closely to her bosom, she 
leaned out of the casement to listen to the birds, 
till at last she began to sing, too. Her clear and 
childish notes sounded in sweet harmony, and she 
fancied she could understand what they were say. 
ing. Just at this instant a lady of high rank hap. 
pened to be passing by the cottage. She stopped 
to listen to the little girl, who seemed too intent 
upon the song to be aware that any one was s0 
near. 

She was so much struck with the beauty of the 
child’s voice, whose whole face seemed to brighten 
like an angel’s as she sang, that she stood rooted 
to the spot. The lady, whose name will not be 
mentioned, immediately conceived an interest for 
the little girl. She made inquiries about her, and 
when she found out how she was situated, she sent 
her to school, and in course of time got her admit- 
ted as a pupil into the royal theatre. 

Years had rolled by since the above event. Jo. 
hanne had just made her debut, as Agatha in the 
“Huntsman’s Bride,” and was shortly afterwards 
greeted with the admiration of all Europe under 
the name of Jenny Linp! 


————~o>——— 


THE WISE WORDS OF AN IDIOT. 


A poor boy was struck on the skull. He had no 
skilful doctor to attend him, and so a small bit of 
the bone which ought to have been removed was 
left pressing on the brain. For this cause the boy 
became an idiot. 

It may seem strange to you, but it was so, never- 
theless, that although this boy could not learn his 
A BC, he did learn to love Jesus. If his teacher 
told him that any particular act would please Jesus, 
he would do it, without regard to the obstacles in 
his way. If he was told that a certain act would 
offend Jesus, nothing could persuade or compel him 
todo it. In this the idiot was wiser than most 


boys. 

When this idiot boy became a man in years and 
size, he remained a child in mind and feeling. 
Children were his companions, and not men. He 
was very fond of the Sunday school. It was his 
heaven on earth. He went about getting scholars 
for it, and was a very great help to it. One Sun 
day many of the larger boys made up their minds 
to quit. ‘We are too big to go to Sunday school,” 
said they. Their teachers told them how foolish 
they were to talk thus. They even wept over the 
rebels. But it was all in vain. The boys had ab 
lowed an evil spirit to enter their hearts, and they 
would quit the school even though their folly should 
prove their ruin. 

Then this poor idiot rose in the school and ut- 
tered words which made their ears tingle. Said he: 

“The Bible says, them that God has given much 
to He’ll expect a great deal of. Now, boys, He haint 
given but a little speck to me, so He wont ask much 
of me; but if He gin me as much senses as He has 

ou, I'd be afraid to look Him in the face if I be 
aved as you do.” 

These wise words went right to the hearts of the 
rebels. They saw their folly, and repented. The 
poor idiot subdued them, 

hope my readers will study the idiot’s speech. 
God has given you much, my children, and He 
require much at your hands. You know your duty. 


Holy Bible have been your instructors, Jesus ex- 
ects you all to be very obedient, very loving, “4 
oly. Will you disappoint and grieve the ble 


| Kind teachers, loving parents, charming books, 


ope not.—sS. 


| Advocate. 


4 





THE POOR STUDENT. 


There was once, in Germany, a poor but very 
| diligent student, named Christian Gottlieb Heine 
He went to the University of Leipzig with only 
two thalers (about six shillings) in his possessi0% 
| and when he entered college all he had to live upo™ 
| was about three-pence a-day. An uficle, who 
| money, promised to help this youth, but the help 
was so small, and sent at such long intervals, that 
| sometimes Christian was nearly starved. Many. 
'times in the summer season he made a, meal of 
‘boiled pea-husks. A blue cloak is the garb of the 
| students at Leipzig, and it was said by one wb? 
| honored the good youth, that his blue student's 
, cloak covered more learning and more hunger 
,any other cloak in that University. God was W! 
| the poor scholar. He was able to earn sometl 


After 


b 
“Poor Pearl!, by teaching, and was thus released from 


| dependence on his stern and miserly uncle. 


The cottage was in time | wait, and was ushered into an adjacent room, where! I cannot make myself comfortable, I might at least | years of toil, he rose to great eminence by his write 
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nd was chosen Professor of Eloquence in the 


. - aniversity that he had entered in such poverty, 
ld j where he had endured such privations. 





[et none be ashamed of honest poverty. 


of —or————_ 
ne SUPERSTITIOUS FEARS. 
ve 


cyrus and Lydia Lawrence were on a visit to 
. Scott’s. Mr. Scott had a son and a daughter 
"8 TWF se ages did not differ much from those of Cyrus 


up el Lydia. George and Sarah were delighted to 
se visitors. They lived in rather a lonely place, 

ity [epely 2 mile from the village. 

h “é[ am so glad to see you—I hope you have come 

- say a long time,” said Sarah. ‘How long can 

. stay?” 

sd “Mother said we must be home by nine o’clock,” 


id Lydia. 

«0, that is good. You can spend all the after- 
h on and the evening.” ; 

2 The afternoon passed very pleasantly and rapidly. | 


Or. 





- little after sunset Cyrus and Lydia got their 
. ings to go home. ) 

* «What are you going for 2” said Sarah: pone 
A ou offended at any thing ?” 


ch «0, no, but we must go home,” said Lydia. 

4 «You said your mother told you you might stay 

1) nine o’clock.” , 

* «We must go home now,” said Cyrus; “it won’t 
* By to stay out so late.” 

«] don’t know what it means,” said Sarah, burst- 

th sz into tears, “I must have done something which 
, ou don’t like. I have tried to please you, and to 

mike you happy.” 

* “We know you have, and we have enjoyed our 

and isit very much, but we must go before it is dark.” 

she “lf you are afraid to go in the dark, George and 

ay. [grilgo with you. George will take a lantern.” 

~ «0, we are not afraid of the dark: but we must 
y »home now. We have a particular reason which 

P edid not think of when we came.” 


a What do you suppose the particular reason was ? 

- heroad to the village passed by the burial ground. 
the hey were afraid to pass it after dark. It was true, 
ten (ggeet Lydia did not think of the graveyard when she 


ted igpoke of remaining till nine o’clock. 
be What were they afraid of ? Were they afraid of 


for (guedead? Was there any danger that the dead 
ang fggruld rise from their graves and harm them? 
ent fpcey knew that the dead would remain quiet: 


nit. [gril they were afraid to pass their resting-place. 
Did they think that the graveyard was haunted by 
ail spirits who would rush upon them as they stole 
long the graveyard wall? No. They did not be- 
the fare in spirits after that fashion. Of what, then, 
vere they afraid? They could not tell. It was a 





ards ; ad 

de holish, superstitious fear. 

| Many persons have superstitious fear—many who 
ought to know better—many who do know better. 
Superstition should be left to the heathen. It 

| should find no place in a mind which has free access 

ino g@the truth of God. It is weak and wicked.—S. 

itof fae Times. _ 

was copii 

boy SONGS UPON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


A brave and godly captain, in one of our West- 
em regiments, told us his story as we were taking 
his ##him to the hospital. He was shot through both 


cher [ii thighs with a rifle bullet-—a wound from which he 
‘Sus, BB could notrecover. While lying on the field he suf- 
8 in BB fered intense agony from thirst. He supported his 
ould bead upon his hand, and the rain from onus was 


him [@iilling around him. In a little while a pool of wa- 
ter formed under his elbow, and he thought if he 
could only get to that puddle he might quench his 
and PM ithirst. He tried to get into a position to suck up 


. What slumber through the silent night 
ling amouthful of muddy water, but he was unable to Is to this life of ome. ' 

@ Mitesh withi i. : i. 
ie ch within a foot of it. Said he, “I never felt so ee Ce ee 


much the loss of any earthly blessing.” 


lars “By and by night fell, and the stars shone out 
_ dear and beautiful above the dark field, and I be- 
sinds 


they and I felt that I ought to praise God, even wounded 
ould i and on the battle-field. I could not help singing 
+ that beautiful hymn, 

ut- 


1 he: “When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 


nuch I'll bid farewell to every fear, 

haint And wipe my weeping eyes.’ 

_ “And,” said he, “there was a Christian brother in 
4 be rush near me. I could not see him, but I 
[ could hear him. He took up the strain; and be- 
€ the youd him another and another caught it up, all 


Was resounding, and we made the fie 
hing with hymns of praise to God !” 


n chiselled so as to show merely the outline of | full of quiet peace and beauty, that May stretched 


eech. 
e will +084 
duty. LITTLE THINGS. 
4 Just across the street from the Capitol grounds 
bs of rough sheds, in which were being wrought the 
e 1 statues which were designed to adorn the Capitol. 
3. were some casts which had not beén put into 
stone, and some rough blocks of marble which had 
What they were to. be. 
very A party of visitors were one day led through the 
feine. i ms, and beginning with these rough figures, 
only Were shown others in more and more advanced 
sion, i “Ages. At last they found the most skilful artist 
upon #@ “work upon one designed for a fountain. It was 


, * female figure hardly life-size. She was repre- 






weeks’ study, and every one shows where I must 
make a careful change. 
polished.” 


. gan to think of that great God, who had given His 
ool, Son to die a death of agony for me, and that He 
Was up there—up above the scene of suffering, and 
"the [i shove those glorious stars; and I felt that I was 
going home to meet Him, and praise Him there; 


The over the battle-field of Shiloh. That a the echo 
d of battle 


tt Washington, there stood, a few years ago, a row | them in the bell ofa lily; and one of them, in a pure 


“To see where these should be cost me several 
Then the whole must be 


“What a work !” exclaimed the visitors. 
“Yes, but it will last.” 
Children, here is a lesson for you. You are at 
work upon a substance more enduring. The marble 
may keep its beauty thousands of years, but it must 
crumble at last. You are working upon that which 
is imperishable. 
All the care of the sculptor was less needed to 
mark the little blemishes and remove them, than 
all your care is needed to mark your little faults, 
and to correct them. For if the defects in the 
statue had been left, though they would have 
marred its beauty, they would not have done so any 
more a hundred years hence than the day the statue 
was set up; but yours will be harder and harder to 
cure, and they will spread, and destroy what is now 
lovely. 

—~<~@9e—_——. 
AN INCIDENT. 
The Indianapolis Journal tells the following 
good story of Peter Apple: 


The following incident has been related to us, 
and is vouched for by our informant: “Peter Ap- 
ple, of Oakland, in this county, was lately recruited 
for the 11th Indiana, and took part in the attempt 
to storm one of the Vicksburg batteries. The reb- 
el fire was so destructive that our army recoiled. 
Apple, the raw recruit, ‘didn’t see’ the backward 
movement, and kept going ahead until he came 
right up to one of the rebel guns, caught a gunner 
by the collar, and brought him within our lines, 
saying, ‘Boys, why didn’t you come on? Every 
fellow might have got one.’ We have heard of no 
more daring act of bravery than this little incident 
since the war began.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





A SERMON FROM A CHILD’S IDEA. 
“Mamma,” said little Isabel, 
“While I am fast asleep, 
The pretty grass and lovely flowers 
Do nothing else but weep; 


“For every morning when I wake, 
The glistening tear-drops lie 

Upon each tiny blade of grass, 
And in each floweret’s eye. 


“T wonder why the grass and flowers 
At night become so sad; 

For early through their tears they smile, 
And seem all day so glad. 


“Perhaps ’tis when the sun goes down 
bee fear the gathering shade, 

And that is why they cry at night, 
Because they are afraid. 


“Mamma, if I should go and tell 
The pretty grass and flowers 

About God’s watchful love and care 
Through the dark midnight hours, 


“JT think they would no longer fear, 
But cease at night to weep; 
And then, perhaps, they'd bow their heads, 
And gently go to sleep.” 
“What seemeth tears to you, my child, 
Is the refreshing dew 
Our heavenly Father sendeth down, 
Each morn and evening new. 


“The glittering drops of pearly dew 
Are to the grass and flowers 


That He in love has made; 
O’er all his watchfulness and care 
Are night and day displayed.” 


4@> 


THE THREE FAIRIES. 


One day a little child sat by a window sewing. 
Her little face was clouded, and as she dropped her 
scissors, and her thread became knotted, and her 
spool of cotton rolled away, she gave expression to 
her feelings in a peevish fretfulness which took 
away all the sunlight from her little face, as a dark 
cloud hides all the brightness of a sunny day. 
“I don’t see why mother gives me this sewing to 
do,” said little May—that was her name—“I wish 
I could go out and play.” 
Presently she saw a little figure in a gauze dress 
| all spangled with dew-drops, approaching her, and 
a sweet voice like music addressed her in these 
words: “I have come, my little girl, to bestow up- 
on you three gifts; carry them with you through 
life, my child, and they will help you to bear all its 
troubles, to fulfil all its duties, and to enjoy all its 
pleasures.” 
Then May looked, and behold, three little fairies 
stood before her, so tiny she could almost hide 





white robe, with sweet blue eyes, came stealing up 
to May’s little chair. “This,” said the fairy, “is 
Patience.” Now, when May looked down upon 
Patience, Patience smiled; and her smile was so 


out her arms, and the little thing nestled close to 
her heart, and whispered, “O! keep me always 
here,” and May answered, “Yes, Patience, I will.” 
Then May looked at the second little stranger, 
and his robe was blue, and he had dark, laughing 
eyes, and a face full of resolution. “This,” said 
the fairy, “is Courage.” And Courage scarcely 
waited for an invitation, but he sprang to May’s 
arms, and he looked up to May with his dark eyes 
full of hope and fire, and he shook back his curls 
and whispered, “I shall stay, too, May; though I 


sister Patience will need me, and J can help you 
very much.” Then May said, “You're a re 
little fellow, and I could not say no; yowshall stay, 


upon his face—love in his eyes. Sunshine rested 
upon his golden curls; he had the bright look of 
Courage, and the hopeful look of Patience, but 
something more than this. May was almost afraid 
to look too steadily upon him, lest he should van- 
ish away; and yet she longed to take him to her 
heart forever. 

“Will he come?” said she. “I want him, also!” 
“Well,” said the fairy, “his name is Joy.” And 
Joy whispered, as he wound his arm about May’s 
neck, “I never live apart from my sister Patience 
and my brother Courage; if you cherish and love 
them, you will always find me here.” 

Then, when May Shed again upon Joy, his face 
had changed; it wore the peaceful, quiet look of 
Patience, full of unspeakable happiness; and again 
it was like the rippling water dancing in the sun- 
light—all smiles and gladness—and May thought 
there never was anything half so beautiful as Joy ; 
and her eyes filled with tears, and she kissed him 
fondly, and said, “O! Joy, stay always with me.” 
And the fairy had gone when May raised her 
eyes again; but Patience, and Courage, and Joy 
were still there, in all their beauty. Then May 
thought, “O! my work,” and May took her work. 
“OQ!” she said, “it is that hard seam; I cannot do 
it.” “Yes,” said Courage ; “try; I will help you; 
I am sure we can.” And when May saw the flash 
of his earnest eyes, she felt that with him to help 
her, she could not fail. She began her work with 
a hopeful spirit, and the hard seam grew quite easy, 
with Courage to help her; and May was glad 











PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 


the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. 


It never fails 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT Is NOT A DYE, 
but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 


fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


am a little fellow, I can do-great things; my little 
ute 
also.” Then Courage laughed, for he always had 

And May looked again—O! how beautiful was 


when she remembered the fairy had said he might 


to finish her work. May was just about to exclaim, 
“OQ! dear,” in her old fretful manner, when little 
Patience sprang down after the scissors and kissed 
May, and unfastened the knot; then May felt a lit- 
tle ashamed of her ill-temper, and she thought, “How 
glad I am that Patience stayed !” 

Then very soon the work was finished, and May 
folded it up, and Joy laid his curly little head 
against her cheek, and she looked in his face, and 
his dancing eyes were full of light; and May kissed 
him again with tearful eyes, why she could not tell, 
only she was so very happy, and away she flew to 
show her work to her mother. 

Then May awoke, for she had been asleep all the 
time, dear children, and it was all a dream. 
mother stood beside her, and May told her mother |! 
of her dream. 

“O, mother, I am so sorry that they are gone. 
It was such a pleasant dream! “But, mother,” said 
May, “I will not forget them.” 

“No,” said her mother, “you may always keep 
them, my little daughter. Patience and courage 
in your daily efforts will always bring to you great 
peace and joy." 

Now, my little friends, if you have a hard lesson, 
to get, or a hard sum to do, or a piece of work you 


H 


little bright-eyed Courage to help you begin -your 
task. He will always say, 
“Try, children; feel that you will succeed; it is 
half the battle; do your best.” 
And remember, Patience, when you feel dis- 
couraged, she will say, 
“Try again; I will help you as much as Courage, 
more perhaps.” 
And you need not call Joy till your task is done, 
for he never comes unless Patience and Courage 
have been there also. Ah! but then he will come, 
and you will feel in your own little hearts the 
brightness that May saw in the fairy Joy in her 
morning dream.—N. Y. Observer. 
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Stores opposite the Tremont House. 


We take great pl in ing to our friends, patrons 





and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. 


Hair Dressing known. 


e 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


always stay. But presently May’s thread knotted | whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 


. * * toilet is complete without It. 
and her scissors fell, while she was in great haste | eais truly wonderful. 


The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
It will prevent the 
air from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Millions of bottles sold every year. 


is truly wonderful. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
ZY¥LOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 
VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 
Rev. A. WessTER, Boston, Ms., writes: ‘I have used, threugh 


Her | the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 


Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
“ffect and entire satisfactioa. Iam now neither bald nor grey. 


My hair was dry and brittic, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: “That Mrs. 8. A. 


Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes." 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 
8. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 


ly, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her H 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. 


do not like, remember the three little fairies. Call | P 


air Re- 
I could 
rocure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DILtincuamM, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whase hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a naiural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 


ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8. B. Morvey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: “The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belongiag to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as aninvaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wm. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use." 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Kestorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color, I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 











and the public, that we shall remove our business from 72 and 74 
to Nos. 90 and 92 Tremont Street, about the first of September. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
72 AND 74 TREMONT STREET. 


We desire also to say that in consequence of removal, we shall 
close out all of our present Stock on hand, at greatly reduced 
prices. Every single article will be marked down. 

The Stock consists of full lines 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, MOHAIR MITTS, 

LACE GOOvS, EMBROIDERIES, 

LINENS, WHITE GOODS, 

RIBBONS, FLOWERS, RUCHES, 

BONNETS, HATS, 

THREAD STORE GOODS, 

CORSETS, HOOP SKIRTS, 

LACE POINTS and MANTILLAS, 

FLOUNCING LACES, VEILS, 

SUN UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS, 

COTTON CLOTHS, FLANNELS, SILECIAS, 
COLORED CAMBRICS, HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
TOWELS, NAPKINS, TABLE COVERS, CRASHES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, all kinds, 
UNDER-CLOTHING for Ladies, Gents and Children, 
BALMORAL SKIRTS, 

SMALL WARES and FANCY GOODS. 


We invite the Attention of All. 
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A CaPITAL BOOK FOR BOYS. 


Tae Drumauer Boy, by the author of ‘Father Brighthopes,” is 
not so hackneyed as its title. The newspapers teem with anec- 
dotes of brave little warriors, and the boys hear and burn with 
enthusiasm, counting the months or years before they can be old 
enough to go. This book is just the one to put into their eager 
hands. It is in the main a very truthful book. Its young hero 
was ardent and g , full of fid in himself, and in 
his ability to conquer temptations he had never met. He found 
a wide difference between the camp and the fireside. Hitherto 
his virtuous efforts had been easy, for they won. praise and es- 
teem ;_ now they were hard, for they met with ridicule or aver- 
sion. Sorely tempted and sadly falling, he was yet true to his 
blessed birth and breeding ; he rose again, he struggled nobly up- 
ward from a debasement foreign alike to his tastes and habits ; 














help # *tted sitting upon a grassy bank, and holding in 

that #7 %e hand a shell, from which the water was to 

Many #@ &sh. The attitude and expression were so lifelike, 

val of (@ ‘hat it might have seemed complete in contrast 

of the J "th the rest, but this arm and hand with the shell 

e who Were wrought to a polish which showed that the 

dent's # "st of the figure still needed the master’s skill. 

» than “Here is one almost done.” 

swith @ , “Yes,” said the sculptor, looking up with a smile; 

ethi t done, but it will need three months of | his own way. 
i Seady work to finish it.” 

After € then pointed out over the remaining part of | the third one! 

s writ- statue a multitude of dots, saying, 


























She could not see his dress, save 
that it was of dazzling brightness. Smiles played 


manly, Christian virtue.— Springfield Republican. 


he built upon the ruins of his boyish innocence a firm edifice of 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair. 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. i 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. Amos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes : “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results." These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Il] , writes: 
“J have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They actedlikeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
= ago. If you wish a reference from me, | will give it wil- 
lingly.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing ee ge removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum ; ‘‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





gw We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less than @ 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always insist on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 37} 
cents per bottle. 


MBB. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE BAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





J. E. TILTON & CO., BOSTON, PUBLISHERS. 
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DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8ST., NEW YORK. 
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124 THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








On examining the animal he found that its claws 
were completely worn off with walking, and that it 
presented other appearances of having undergone 
great fatigue, hardships and hunger. How it suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Humber, or indeed in per- 
forming the journey (about fifty miles) at all, must 
now remain a mystery. It may be mentioned as 
partly accounting for the violent affection shown by 
this podr member of the feline race, that Allen was | 
very fond of the animal, and, in his sickness, had | 
been in the habit of taking it to bed with him.— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ee 


BOSTON, JULY 30, 1863. 











BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 
As a young friend was standing with me in the 
street, a very stylish and elegantly-dressed girl 
passed. 














“What beautiful hands Miss —— has!” ex-| Stamford Mercury. 
claimed our friend. 
‘‘What makes them beautiful ?” 
“Why, they are small, white, soft and exquisitely 
ery VARIETY. 


shaped, and the fingers taper down so delicately.” 

“Ts that all that constitutes the real beauty of 
the hands? Is not something more to be included 
in your catalogue of beauty, which you have not 
enumerated, to make the hands desirable ?” 

“What more would you have?” 

“Are they charitable hands? Have they fed the 
poor? Have they ever carried the necessaries of 
life to the widow and the orphan? Has their soft 
touch ever soothed the irritation of sickness, and 
calmed the agonies of pain? Do the poor bless 
those rosy-tipped fingers as their wants are sup- 
plied by them ? 

“Are they useful hands? Have they been 
taught that the world is not a play-ground, or a 
theatre of display, or a mere lounging place? Do 
these delicate hands ever labor? Are they ever 
employed about the domestic duties of life—the 
homely, ordinary employments of the household ? 
Or does the owner leave all that to her mother, 
while she flourishes her delicate hands in idleness ? 

“Are they modest hands? Will they perform 
their charities or their duties without vanity? Or 
do they pander to the pride of their owner by their 
delicacy and beauty? Does she think more of 
their display than of the improvement of her intel- 
lect and character? Had she rather be called ‘the 
girl with the beautiful hands,’ than to receive any 
other praise for excellency or character ? 

“Are they humble hands? Will their owner ex- 
tend them to grasp the hard hand of that old 
schvol-fellow, who sat at the same desk with her, 





READ, AND YOU WILL KNOW. 


There are many things to learn 
In this quiet world below, 

Where’er your eyes may turn— 
But read, and you will know. 


There are many things in books 
That will make your spirits glow, 
Like flowers in sunny nooks— 
But read, and you will know. 


There are lands —— the sea, 
Where heroes, blow on blow, 

Struck that nations might be free— 
But read, and you will know. 





And castles proud and tall, 
And palaces aglow, 

With the tapers in the hall— 
But read, and you will know. 


Cathedrals vast and dim, 

Where, in accents sweet and low, 
Floats up the sacred hymn— 

But read, and you will know. 


There are lands of vines and flowers, 
Overtopped with peaks of snow, 

Which fling down their icy showers— 
But read, and you will know. 


There are islands in the West, 
Where the palm and lotus grow, 
And where everything seems blest— 

But read, and you will know. 


If you would in earnest learn 
Of all things here below, 
Where’er oo eyes may turn— 
But read, and you will know. 
Merry’s Museum. 





RUM---BEGGARY---DEATH. 
During the past summer there was a little girl 


and on the same recitation bench, but who now 
must earn her living by her labor? Or will they 
remain concealed, in their exclusiveness, in her 


asked by a kind Sabbath school teacher why she 
did not come to school. 
She replied, “I have no clothes fit to go with.” 


The teacher kindly furnished her with clothing. 
She attended school awhile, and was again miss- 
ing: the teacher looked after her, and inquired of 
her the reason for her absence. She said again, “I 
have no clothes fit to go with.” 

“But,” said the teacher, “I gave you clothes.” 

“Yes, I know you did,” said the child; “but 
father took and sold them for whiskey.” 

The winter came, and this poor little girl was 
furnished with shoes by her teacher. Soon, how- 
ever, she was again missed from the Sabbath! 
school; her faithful teacher looked her out, and 
asked the reason for her absence from Sabbath 
school. 


aristocratic muff, as she sweeps by her former com- 
panion ? 

“Are they religious hands? Are they ever 
clasped in prayer, or elevated in praise? Does she 
remember the God who has made her to differ from 
so many of her sex, and devote her mind, her heart, 
her hands to His service? Does she try to imitate 
her Saviour by going about doing good? Or are 
her hands too delicate, too beautiful to be employed | 
in such good works? ‘These are the qualities that 
make the hand a beautiful one, in my estimation. 





There is a loveliness in such hands, superior to the 
tapering slenderness of the fingers, or the roseate 
hue of the nails.” 


She gave it,—‘“Father has sold my shoes for 
whiskey !” 

That drunken father beat and abused his family | 
so much, that they had to seek refuge by leaving | 
him, which they did while he was lying in a} 
drunken stupor. A few nights since, that same | 
man fractured the skull of another by a blow, of | 
which he died; and the drunken father is now in| 
| prison awaiting his trial for life. Reader, pity the| 
| drunkard and his family ! 


44>. 
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LIGHTING THE DESERT FIRE. 


A strange Bedawy, with an idiotic cast of fea- 
tures, now came from the neighboring tent, carry- 
ing in his hand an instrument like a broken pick- 
axe. Passing through the circle of spectators, he 
advanced to where we sat, and when within a yard 
of us, raised his weapon and sank it deep into the 
soil at our very knees. The whole thing was done 
with such deliberation and quickness that we both | 
started back as if the blow had been aimed at our | 
head. The Arabs laughed heartily at our fright, | 
but the operator took not the slightest notice, and 
labored away as if frantic till he had excavated ®/ Susannah, a lily. 
considerable hole. Another Arab now came up and | army 
threw in a few of the dry, prickly shrubs that grow | ¢... . 
so plentifully in the desert, and then applying | 
match and tinder, soon had them in a blaze. A! 
third threw-in a cloakful of dry camel’s dung over | 











WHAT OUR NAMES MEAN. 
Here is a list of common names, with their mean- 
ings attached : 


Robert, famous in council. 


Richard, liberal. 
| Julia, soft and tender-hearted. 


David, the beloved. 
Walter, signifying to rule an 
Marah, bitter. Rachel,asheep. William, 
from the Danish, a shield. Lucifer, a lightbearer. 
Chloe, from the Latin, a green herb. Dorcas, a 
roebuck. Thomas, means twice. Roger, desire 


: “ / : for rest. Gertrude, true to her trust. Mary signi- 
the burning mass. The skirt of his under garment |fies a tear. Martha, lady or princess harles 
supplied the place of bellows, and fanned the heap} grout. Ellen wolen:. George, a obenimen 

. Ellen, ! ze, ‘ 


into a brisk, leaping flame. Thus they kindled the | . m 
desert fire, pe the half-naked Arabs gathered | Sete See. Sa re nee 


round it, spreading out their thin, bony hands t | Magdalen, tonto and penitence.  Wausel; extesifal, 
catch do ual m Reser and then rubbing them | ¢racee™ et, Ge SS. Esther, hidden, secret. 
with ecldews cattefinetian. 8 hem | Beulah, married. Edward, Edgar, Edwin, wit- 


Ever and anon one of | ak allel 
the circle would add fresh fuel, while others started | See ae ee eee, cee oe 


b ‘ : ~. | peace. Sophia, wisdom. Sophronia, prudence, 
u ( Tr re x ‘a . . 
up the 0 vuldering embers with their hooked stick | temperance. Nancy and Anna, gracious. Francis, 
or massive clubs. The night wind, too, sweeping 


from the Teutonic, free. Catherine, pure, bright. 
Rhoda, a rose. Ruth, satisfied, fulness. Isaac, 
laughter. Phillis,a leaf. Philip, a lover of horses. 
Andrew, manly and courageous. Eugene, nobly 
born. Arabella, a fair altar. Agnes, chaste. Ade- 
laide, a generous spirit, from the Teutonic. Adelia, 


from the Saxon, excellent. Asa, a physician or 
EXTRAORDINARY JOURNEY BY A CAT. ‘cure. Herbert, the glory of an army. 


A wonderful instance of feline affection occurred | 
a short time ago. A person named Marsh Allen, 
residing at Willoughton, who is in a very delicate TO PREVENT STAMMERING. 
state of health, went to Hull about five weeks ago,| J. T. Hassett, of Summit County, O., writes to 
to put hima elf under medical treatment, leaving his | the Agriculturist :—*When children see anything 
cat, which is under twelve months old, at Willough- | remarkable (in their view,) they are always in a 
ton. One day, after he had been there some time, | great hurry to tell of it, and often the words crowd 
happening to go into the back-yard of the house at | to the tongue faster than they fall from it, which | 


round the tent, made the flame leap and play like a 
thing of life, and sometimes sent showers of sparks 
and hot ashes into the beards of the little circle, | 
occasioning a momentary confusion, followed by a | 
hearty laugh. | 


44> 
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which he was staying (No. 33 Osborne Street) he | induces stammering. On_ such occasions, the par- | 
observed a cat sitting on the outer wall. He care-| ent should instantly hush the child, until its excite- | 
lessly called “Pussy,” when the animal, to his great | ment is over, and then give it the privilege to make 
surprise, jumped from the wall, rushed upon his’ the relation calmly.” This is a good suggestion. 
shoulders and into his bosom, commenced licking | It is known ‘that an inveterate stutterer can be 
his face, and exhibiting every other evidence of de-| cured by practicing some method which requires | 
light and affeetion of which it was capable. He at! him to speak deliberately and in measured time. 
once perceived that it was his own cat, which he | Some “Professors” who cure stammerers, require | 
had left safely at Willoughton, and his astonish-| their pupils to beat time with the finger at each | 
ment at the startling fact may be readily imagined. | word, the same as in singing, and in this way the | 


| 





habit of control over the organs of speech is ac- | 
quired. But prevention is always better than cure, | 
and a little care at first will entirely break up the’ 


tendency to stammer, which children often have. 
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NATURAL BAROMETEBRS. 


Chickweed is an excellent barometer. When the | 
flower expands fully, we are not to expect rain for | 
several hours; should it continue in that state, no | 
rain will disturb the summer’s day. When it half| 
conceals its miniature flower, the day is generally | 
showery ; but if it entirely shuts up, or veils the! 
white dower with its green mantle, let the traveller 
put on his great coat. The different species of tre- | 
foil always contract their leaves at the approach of 
a storm; so certainly does this take place, that 
these plants acquired the name of the husband- 
man’s barometer. The tulip, and several of the 
compound yellow flowers, all close before rain. 
There is a species of wood-sorrel which doubles its 
leaves before storms. The bauhinia, or mountain 
ebony, capial and sensitive plants, observe the same 
habits. 


te 
A VOLUNTEER. 


In the fight near Mount Vernon an incident oc- 
curred worth mentioning. As it began to wax hot, 
a negro came to our side, saying, “I knows you all, 
just give me a gun.” Some one handed him a 
Sharp’s rife, laid aside by a wounded soldier. He 
bit his cartridge, poured down his powder, and 
tried to force the ball down the muzzle. Failing, 
he threw it down and begged for something he 
could shoot. Next he got a minnie musket, with 
which, mounting on a log, he shot a rebel—ran and 
took his gun, and continued to load and fire as if 
all depended on his work till the enemy fled. 
When it was all over, the negro rose up from be- 
hind his stump, and cried out, “I knows we could 
whip ’em.” 





SLEEPING IN RIFLE PITS. 


A letter from Vicksburg says that many men 
stay in the rifle pits day and night. There is one 
that extends nearly half a mile, which is only three 
feet wide, and about ten feet deep. In the side of 
this they have cut bunks like those upon a ship. 
A man measures himself and makes a recess about 
his size, spreads his India rubber blanket in it, and 
sleeps as quietly as at home. In the forts where 
the artillerists are at work, I have seen men sleep 
beside the guns that fairly shook the hills, and 


sleep as soundly and sweetly as though peace still | 


spread her kindly mantle o’er us, and silence 
reigned supreme. 
+ 404 


DEATH OF AN INFIDEL. 


A pious gentleman was once called to visit an 
unhappy old man, who lay at the point of death. 
For several years he had been an avowed infidel. 
He had been accustomed to scoff at Scripture ; but 
he principally exercised his profane wit in ridicul- 
ing the justice of God, and the future punishment 
of the wicked. He died convinced, but not con- 
verted. His death was truly awful. With his 
last quivering breath he exclaimed, “Now I know 
there is a hell, for I feel it!” and expired. Itis a 
— thing to fall into the hands of the living 

od. 


KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 


Irritated by a word! 
Bear it gently—do not sin ; 
All the fiery passions stirred 
Will subside, if kept within. 





Do not let your temper fail, 
Even by an angry frown. 
Prayer to conquer will prevail; 
Ask God’s help to keep it down. 


+> 
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IRISH WIT. 


A priest, proceeding to the chapel one Sunday 
morning through the burial-ground, observed sey- 
eral sprightly girls seated on a tombstone, and 
wishing to be jocular with them, asked what they 
were doing there. 

“Nothing at all, plaze your riverence,” was the 
reply of one of them. 

“Nothing,” said he; “what is nothing ?” 

“Shut your eyes, your riverence,” retorted one 
of the girls, “and you'll see it all.” 
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THE WAY TO THE ALMSHOUSE. 


A gentleman was once accosted in the Kensing- 
ton Road, London, by an elderly female. She had 
a small bottle of gin in her hand, and not knowing 
the way to the almshouse, where she had business, 
she said: 

“Please, sir, I beg your pardon, but is this the | 
ba | to the almshouse ?” 

he gentleman looked at her very earnestly, and 
pointing to the bottle, gravely, but very kindly, 
said: 

“No, my good woman, but ¢hat is.” 


—_——_——+oo2—__—_—— 


‘ANECDOTE OF HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 


When Henry the Great of France was advised to 
proceed with rigor against some disaffected towns, 
which had fallen into his hands, he replied, “The | 
gratification which may be derived from revenge is | 
but momentary, while the pleasure of forgiveness 
is everlasting.” 

Reader! is not this reply worth remembering, 
and putting into practice in the affairs of every-day 
ife ? 


+> 





A FRIEND was accosted in the street the other 
day by a sturdy mendicant in a state of inebriety, 
who said he wanted a little aid. The friend recom- 
mended lemonade. 


AT a late sale of autographs in Paris, a rag of 


PARTICULAR NOTICE, 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals w 
plate replenishing their libraries are kii-dly invited 1 
first call. 


ho Conte 


o 
I keep, in addition to my own issues, the bodke a 


\ the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years, 

€ discoyy,, 
Sending 
Wish , 


he plan I have of late adopted, of giving a trad, 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any schoo! 
their orn Catalogue, and indicating the amount thry 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the» 
returning any books they choose to reject after an e 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our gy)" 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries o, | 
principle in all parts of N 7 
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New England. 
HENRY HOYT, 9 Corxay, 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 


















































































yellow paper was sold for five hundred francs. It 
was a note written and signed by Martin Luther, | 
and dated 1531. Rtn 


one month of the commencement of the subscription year: 
Bounp VoLumgs, Paicz $1,25. 





‘ MB: 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, NU 
Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE Fayny 
— of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receijp; g | eS 
rice. 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Faniiy OLMST 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hupig 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. — 
An excellent and popular book. 
EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah Ady 
-D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. MA 
RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Developme, 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, Db. ), }, veryb¢ 
rie ETSY La; or, the Boliever’s 3 ie 
5 SETTER ‘D; or, the Believer's Journey and fp, * ] 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 2 girls was J 
KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL Litp Jace in th 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8yo, gj), p a 
Cloth, $3,00. In the firs! 
MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howar fl 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. charming, 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Bun) 2 
D. l6mo, cloth, 75 cents. ; halls, witl 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence, 3, . 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. ' filled with 
THE CHUKCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, ip . 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. J 1 English & 
SHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, ¢j 
cents. ‘ aan there was 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missiongy le 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k. Wij ways pa 
-D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. no: NO C 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Trutts j ing } 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 ceny, her mothe 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the} 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie D.D. lémo, afm left her al 
63 cents. ‘ 
SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap ¥ live in t 
A Book for the Young. lémo, cloth, 63 cents. . 
THE GUIDING STARK, or, the Bible God's Message. By Ly brighten 
Payson Hopkins. 1l6mo, cloth, 50 cents 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book ot fy she was, § 
Entertainment and Instruction. By S. Prout Newcombe. Wy ] 
numerous Iilustrations. 16mo,cloth,75 cents. she cone 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the py There wel 
ot Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. Il6mo, cloth, 42 cen) er 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By house eve 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. ' 1 
tweive a 
tz A substitute for Mercurials, for which nature and comp 
sense object, and for Broken Constitution, Decayed Teeth, » could clo 
permanent disease, is foundin HUNNEWELL’S ECLECTIC Py comforts 
whose great character is their simplicity, and whose result, 
pend upon the freedum with which they can be used, with Martha ‘ 
drugying the system, and whose end is to assist nature, and cy P 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Bilious Complaints, and per form all they and, wha’ 
quisites of a thorough Family Pill, or money refunded. te 
62 For Worms a sure cure. Nobody I 
gz Fac simile of J. L. Hunnewell's signature over corks * 
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